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(13,000 songs) and initiating/coordinating the research of 
Romanian peasant music using the latest computer 
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deconstructie in textul muzical popular românesc - Colinda 
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Style and Its Significances in Ethnomusicology], Folclor 
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populare româneşti [Romanian Folk Song Arrangements] vol. I-I. Titles of 
papers/presentations: Continuitate si ruptură [Continuity and Disruption], Despre simetrie și 
ruperile de simetrie in folclorul muzical romanesc [On Symmetry and Disruptions of Symmetry 
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si spusul — reflecții despre oralitate [The Written and the Spoken — Reflections on Orality], 
Etnomuzicologia gi stiintele limbajului [Ethnomusicology and the Sciences of Language], Între 
armonia sunetelor si semnificatia comunicarii [Between the Harmony of Sounds and the 
Significance of Communication], Identitate si alteritate — un punct de vedere [Identity and 
Alterity — A Point of View], Cantilatia sau despre o întâlnire a muzicii cu textul [Cantillation or 
About the Meeting of Music with the Text], Despre ornamentare si tmpodobire [On 
Ornamentation and Adornment], Folclorul ca sistem complex [Folklore as a Complex System] 
etc. c) International teaching activity: 15 series of summer courses in Switzerland (1997-2017) 
and courses for foreign students in Romania. d) Applied research: field collections, sound 
restorations (document-recitals) of songs from reference collections (Sabin Drăgoi, Béla 
Bartok etc.), orchestral arrangements for peasant songs. e) The most honourable distinction — 
his students’ appreciation. 


ABSTRACT 
Those who really knew him describe him as “... a refined intellectual, though one who did 
not want this to be seen, and who, in an academic context, was more akin to Ion Creangă 


than to Titu Maiorescu” (C.T.). 
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In his religious works (Cerul si pământul [Heaven and Earth] - a collection of choral works, 
Liturghia valahă [Wallachian Liturgy], Din Scripturi [From Scriptures]), the Maestro, having 
already reached the age of wisdom, offered us a masterpiece that brims with that unique 
colour of Romanian piety. His flight from sensationalism and triumphalism, the humility of 
his language and his mysterious connection with the ancestors are melt into an expression in 
which the important thing is not the event, but the mood. This language captures the entire 
embodiment of the above-mentioned Romanian expression “se cade sau nu se cade” [‘it is 
appropriate’ or ‘it is inappropriate’], with its entire semantic palette and which, I believe, 
marked his entire work. 


Keywords: refined intellectual, Romanian, rost [meaning, sense, purpose], simplicity. 


Grounded in a mundane reality, using histrionics as a mask and 
cultivating sociability as a means of avoiding the inevitable, Maestro Jarda’s life 
embodied a harmony of the spirit that befriends finitude. When people talk about 
him, there is an invariable slide of register toward the external and savoury side of 
things, which reveals a sort of “tonal” misunderstanding of his “modal system” 
and which is always accompanied by amusing texts about spicy events lived by 
him or heard by others. 

However, those who really knew him talk about ”... a refined intellectual, 
though one who did not want this to be seen, and who, in academic terms, was 
more akin to Ion Creangă than to Titu Maiorescu” (C.T.!). While deliberately 
refusing to adopt an attitude of elegant academic reflectiveness, Tudor Jarda 
embraced and embodied a hermeneutics of everyday life, of terrestrial normality, 
of the promised land of the significant concrete, sometimes even of the daily 
banality. Without investing efforts in argumentation, he was charismatic and 
convincing precisely through his intense experience of the moment and through 
his inherent authenticity that was radiating outward as straight as an arrow, void 
of deviations or seductive ornamentation. 

He was detached from the kinetic ethics of modernity, from the engaging 


u 


commitment to the cause of the time: “... appreciated in the communist cultural 


milieu, he was not ostracised, but nor did he make any gestures of courtesy toward 


1 The quotations indicated in the text with “(C.T.)” belong to composer Cornel Taranu, who at the recent 
symposium dedicated to Tudor Jarda offered a touching and impressive portrait from the perspective of 
the composer's world. We therefore owe him our thanks for allowing us to use them; we also thank the 
organizer of the symposium, Mr. Viorel Muresan and the general management of the Gheorghe Dima 
Academy of Music for their support, the colleagues for presenting the papers and the audience for 
honouring our event with their presence. 
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the socialist culture; what he wrote for the peasants is an entirely different story.” 
(CT) 

In a way, through some refined “local compositional practices”, Tudor 
Jarda wrote a kind of music that required no effort for credibility on his part, which 
placed him more in the light coming from above than under the pressure of 
selection coming from below, since through his work he did not seek to change the 
basis of his legitimacy. “At one of the meetings of the Composers’ Union, when his 
Symphony No. 1 was subjected to analysis, and when Matei Socor made comments 
betraying his political biases, Tudor Jarda replied: «If that's how things stand, ... 
goodbye! ». Then he got up and left, which was not a wise thing to do in official 
situations, especially as he was always at loggerheads with the people in 
Bucharest” (C.T.). There was a sort of dignity in his gesture, as in his overall 
personality, which had nothing to do with diplomacy, servitude or opportunism 
and which made him refuse any mobilizing commitment that contravened his 
beliefs. 

As a side note, a possible, albeit difficult parallel could be drawn between 
S. Toduté and T. Jarda, who were subtly and indirectly united by the 
contaminating spirituality of Blaj. In a conversation I had with Tudor Jarda, he 
emotionally spoke about the overwhelming feelings he had felt in his youth, 
listening to a work by Toduta inspired by Psalm 97 and about its strong impact on 
his decision to become a composer. This permanent appeal to a type of Latin 
spirituality of the same calibre as that of other European ethnicities, with a strong 
local colour, though legitimately belonging to the great European ethos, created a 
type of personality that exuded a non-aggressive, albeit totally uninhibited 
Romanianism of the purest essence. 

Being always on the side of the fundamental rather than of the immediate, 
he did not believe in salvation through the shortest path or through acceleration, 
nor in alignment through directed campaign efforts. A sort of rural stubbornness, 
rejecting the mimicry whereby an ephemeral replaces another, made Tudor Jarda 
into a composer with no identity uncertainties, grounded in a valid, generous and 
impressive Romanianism: “... I greatly appreciated him and he made me love him, 
which sometimes was not easy” (C.T.). 

During the Maestro's last decade of life, I often had the privilege of being 
in his company, benefiting from his guidance in the Ciceronian cultura animi and in 
understanding the Romanian musical folklore, so that now I am able to pinpoint 
that rural Romanian component of the purest essence, which was actually also his 
main pedagogical tool. This tool blended scholarly simplicity and the complex 
problem of rost [sense, meaning] into the meaningful Romanian expression “se 
cade... nu se cade” [it is appropriate... it is inappropriate] which, in his opinion, 
should be applied to everything we do. 
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As the dust of time has settled on the memory of our unforgettable 
meetings, I could now draw here a few emblematic lines of a possible profile of the 
Maestro, which would consist of: a genuine and unfeigned modesty, of a man who 
wants to be absorbed into the “Romanian allness” from which he came and which 
he served faithfully; a withdrawal from all that is artificial and sparkling, from 
empty words and frivolous modernity, from draped nakedness; a propensity for 
the fundamental things that he deeply reflects upon, but which, when said by him, 
acquire forms of a disarming normality; a rural joy of the dialogue, of making 
conversation, of listening to others and of making confessions; an honest, 
sometimes childlike kind-heartedness that makes him into someone who cannot 
have enemies; a genuine love for the countryside to which he belongs and from 
which he distilled the purest part of spirituality; a legendary conviviality and a 
sense of humour that touches everyone around him. All these, melted and knit 
together into a highly transparent, invigorating, pleasant, fruitful and 
contaminating state of normality. 

I would like to say a few words about one of his last published works, a 
collection of choral works entitled Cerul si pământul [Heaven and Earth], which 
incorporates religious works set to Psalm texts and to verses by Traian Dorz, choral 
works for equal and mixed voices (I would also add here Liturghia valaha 
[Wallachian Liturgy] and Din Scripturi [From Scriptures]). In a hectic world 
consumed by a constant yearning for newness, where the sensational sells well and 
the respect for the means is forgotten, where we are confronted with the sweeping 
and inescapable waves of globalization in the face of which the well-placed always 
end up on the winning side, the Maestro, having already reached the age of 
wisdom, offered us a masterpiece that brims with that unique colour of Romanian 
piety. The flight from sensationalism and triumphalism, the humility of language 
and its mysterious connection with the ancestors are melt into an expression in 
which the important thing is not the event, but the mood whereby the text can 
reveal itself in all its potential, bound by a clearly defined and discreet contour. 
This language captures the entire embodiment of the above-mentioned Romanian 
expression “se cade sau nu se cade” [‘it is appropriate’ or ‘it is inappropriate’], with 
its entire semantic palette and which, I believe, marked his entire work. It is in the 
same Romanian style, in a time when countless ornamental trifles are shouted out 
from the rooftops, that this collection quietly and humbly comes into the world, 
taking after a Model that is so dear to all of us Christians. 

Raised at the Blaj school of Latinity, with two years of philosophy spent 
alongside L. Blaga and D. D. Rosca and a thorough technical knowledge gained 
during a few years of higher education, Tudor Jarda used to engage in deep and 
unspectacular reflection on the laws of the universe and life. He hated the barren 
speculative reflection, the unfinished thought, the artificial argumentative 
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spectacle; every time the discussion would slide into these areas, his conclusion 
came swiftly, severe, implacable and agrarian: “Îmblătim paie goale!” [We are 
threshing empty straw!] In all things, he sought an effective finality, a useful 
teaching, a rost [a meaning, a sense, a purpose, a point]. We would often engage in 
lengthy conversations around this word and the sayings of Blaga and Noica, which 
constantly guided his life and work. 

Simplicity, along with rost and rostire, were the words that were dearest to 
his heart; they belonged to a language that he venerated and upon which he used 
to reflect deeply. Along a difficult-to-follow and often inexplicable semantic path, 
the Romanian words rost and rostire shine with an intensity that is hardly seen in 
other ethnic configurations. From rost, understood as ‘mouth’ in the chronicler’s 
pages (“Moisi au avut pe singur Dumnedzau dascăl rost către rost” [Moses had only 
one God who spoke to him mouth to mouth] — Miron Costin, or “tot pământul era 
un rost si un glas la toți” [the whole world had one language and a common speech] 
— Serban Cantacuzino), to rost as ‘beginning’ (“a pornit rostul” [the weaving on the 
loom has started], “a rostui” [to sharpen the hacksaw blade]), then to ‘orderliness’, 
‘order’ (a da de rost [to understand, to find the solution, to make sense], rostul lumii 
[the way of the world], or a îmbina cu rost [to joint wood]) and finally to the 
alliance, through rostire, between mouth and order, saying and doing, starting 
point and setting in order, beginning and finality, causality and salvation, word 
and rational order, the old semantic alliance of the Greek logos is reinstated in a 
contemporary language. Tudor Jarda would repeatedly insist on these linguistic 
miracles that align us to the mind of the world and offer us linguistic jewels of 
overwhelming philosophical depth. 

On a country road between two villages in the district of Caesarea Philippi, 
Someone asked his disciples: “Who do people say that I am?” and then “But who 
do you say that I am?” Under the blessed shadow of these two questions, I have 
dared to expose my thoughts in the belief that He Who really knows who Tudor 
Jarda was and who we are is He Who has created us all. We can partially evoke 
what Tudor Jarda did and each of us can create sketches of a portrait which, when 
put together, can reveal different nuances of Tudor Jarda's personality, as well as 
of the way he understood the world, life and Creation. These lines represent one of 
these sketches: “It is not what one has read or heard about the world that 
determines their understanding of the world, but what they have gone through 
and endured from it.” (Peter Sloterdijk) 

Let us love, honour and be grateful to all those who, in like manners, have 
discreetly and fundamentally shaped today’s Romanian spirit of singing, the 
Romanian school of composition, and, in general, the Romanian articulation of the 
musical utterance, the way the sky above is seen through sounds. 
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